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(Continued from page 115.) 

The following letter, of Israel Pemberton’s 
was sent to his friend Dr. Fothergill by his 
brother James, on the occasion of his embark- 
ing for Europe. 


From Israel Pemberton to Dr. Fothergilil. 
Philadelphia, 24th of 8th mo. 1748. 

Dear Friend, * * * I hope my brother 
James (who is the bearer of this) will now 
-and then be favored with thy conversation in 
{thy own home] and if his conduct be not less 
— than it has been for the most part 
itherto, I believe thou wilt think him worthy 
thy regard and notice. 
the world yet, and though not so young as 
his brother was, when he was trusted abroad, 
yet may probably stand in need at times of a 
steady friend: such I beg thee to be to him. 
Thou wilt find he does not want a tolerable 
share of curiosity,-and that he has a good 
sense of religion, and it is on this last his 
friends rely for his preservation from the 

_ dangers to which youth are exposed in your 


pe &e. 

_ Thou sometime since gave me some hopes 

of seeing something of thy worthy father’s 
-remains, which I assure thee would be very 
grateful to many here and to none more than 

myself, as I had a high esteem for him while 

living, and his memory will always be dear to 


The late great change of public affairs 
_ proved, as thou apprehended, particularly 
eeable to us here, and has had the effect 


great peace and quiet; some few restless 

pirits excepted, who, however, have not 
rer now to hurt us. The kind interposi- 
of Providence in our favor has been in 
y instances very singular, but at no time 
re than now. I should be glad there were 
more grounds to believe the general interest 
of the nation were as likely to be advanced by 
t, as that of our particular Province, though 
upon the whole I believe there were few parts 
of the ki 


He has seen little of 


£ hou expected, so that we are in a state of 


assembly, with two Indian treaties; also an 
address of S. H. [Sophia Hume] to the in- 
habitants of S. Carolina. I suppose thou art 
already acquainted with her, therefore I need 
say no more than that her [stay] a few 
months among us has given us the opportu- 
nity of loving and respecting her very much, 
and she leaves us full of desires for her preser- 
vation. 

“The late great change of public affairs” 
to which I. P. refers, was the cessation of 
hostilities between the English and French, 
followed by the treaty of peace at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. As portions of the British empire, the 
colonies had participated more or less actively 
in the war thus closed, and some had suffered 
greatly from the incursions of the French 
upon their western frontier, and the hostility 
of the Indians under their influence ; but little 
direct injury had been done however to Penn- 
sylvania, and no hostile army or fleet had en- 
tered its territory, so that in reference to it, 
it could well be said that “few parts of the 
king’s dominions had suffered less.” On the 
whole, the state of things remained very 
much as before the war. Bancroft says: “ As 
between England and Spain, and between 
France and England, after eight years of re- 
ciprocal annoyance, after an immense accu- 
mulation of national debt, the condition of 
peace was a return to the state before the 
war. Nothing was gained. Humanity suf- 
fered without a purpose, and without a re- 
sult.” 

James Pemberton, who was thus recom- 
mended by his brother to Dr. Fothergill, was 
at this time about 25 years of age, The 
“gense of religion” on which, as is stated, his 
friends relied for his preservation against the 
temptations of the world, had been manifested 
in early youth; and as he advanced in life be- 
came more and more conspicuous, and has 
shed an abiding lustre upon his character. 
Through obedience to the dictates of the 
Spirit of Truth in his heart, he became hon- 
orably known as a man of unflinching integ- 
rity in the community, and became qualified 
to fill with acceptance many important sta- 
tions, both in civil and religious society. 

A brief notice of this Friend, with an ac- 
count of his last illness and death, is given in 
Piety Promoted, Vol. 3, p. 416. Some particu- 
lars of the earlier portion of his life may be 
properly introduced here. 

He was the fifth son of-Israel and Rachel 
Pemberton, and was born in Philadelphia the 
26th day of 6th month, 1723. His worthy 
parents endeavored early to instil into his 
mind a regard for virtue, and his affectionate 
mother hoped much from a mildness of tem- 
per and steadiness of conduct which he mani- 
fested in his youth. To the benefit of her 
fond and judicious care at this period, he often 
bore testimony in after life, and upon his 
death-bed tenderly expressed his sense of the’ 


Agree apa more and suf- 
red less than we did. I have sent thee, under |obligations he was under for her faithful dis- 
ay brother’s care, the votes of our last year’s|charge of duty and maternal solicitude. 


He received a liberal education in the usual 
branches then taught, and on the completion 
of his studies was early initiated into mercan- 
tile business, in which he afterwards became 
extensively engaged. In the year 1745, in 
company with his cousin William Logan, he 
spent some weeks in Charleston, S. C., and 
Frederica, Georgia, in reclaiming the brigan- 
tine Trial, which had been captured by the 
Spaniards in the war then carried on, retaken 
by the English, and sent to the latter place. 
This business entrusted to their care by his 
father, though attended with considerable 
difficulty and fatigue, was managed with judg- 
ment, and fidelity. 

James Pemberton’s business of importer 
and shipping merchant, induced him to under- 
take this voyage to England in 1748. Here he 
found time to renew his acquaintance with 
several valued Friends who in the course of 
their religious visits to America had partaken 
of his father’s hospitality in his own home, 
and also to form other friendships which con- 
tinued to be a source of refined pleasure in 
after life. While absent on this journey the 
affectionate feelings of his family and friends 
were often turned towards him with desires 
for his preservation amid the dangers that 
await the unwatchful. The following letter 
expresses the concern of one of his friends in 
Philadelphia. 


Sarah Morris to James Pemberton. 


Philadelphia, 9th mo, 21st, 1748. 

Respected Friend,—The esteem I have for 
thy worthy parents, though it naturally pro- 
duces good wishes for those so nearly con- 
nected to them whose welfare must greatly 
contribute to their satisfaction ; yet it is not 
the only motive of my thus greeting thee, but 
a regard for thyself in particular, as one whom 
I believe inclines to sobriety and virtue, sin- 
cerely desiring that thou may be preserved 
by the arm of that Divine power which alone 
is able to keep us in safety, out of the many 
hurtful things we are liable to be overcome 
with, in all places, and through every stage 
of life, if we lean to our own understandings, 
and neglect that strict watch, and humble de- 
pendence upon superior power, necessary for 
every true Christian, let their growth and 
attainment in religion be ever so great. 

It just now comes into my mind, to men- 
tion what a friend once said to me upon a 
certain occasion, many years since, (though 
this is the first time that ever I repeated it ;) 
it was to this effect: If, says he, thou, and 
the young people amongst Friends, who are 
favored with a sense of Truth, keep your 
places, you may be as instrumental to do as 
much good as we by all our preaching. This 
I thought an argument of great humility in 
him, who was eminently qualified for public 
service, as a minister, but certain it is, that 
the circumspect conduct of such, who through 
the whole course of their conversation, have 
a due regard to the teachings of that Divine 
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principle we profess, cannot but have a greater 


A professor of Bologna, Malpighi, contri- 


He always constructed his own micro- 


influence upon the minds of othersthan many |buted greatly to the scientific movement of|scopes, and the constant desire of improving 


apprebend, which no doubt was one principal 
reason why the primitive believers were 80 
frequently exhorted to show forth their good 
works by a godly conversation; beside the 
solid satisfaction and peace of mind enjoyed 
by those who are thus engaged to pass the 
time of their sojourning here in fear. Who 
that seriously consider the end of their crea- 
tion, would not endeavor to be one of that 
number whose lights so shine before men, 
that God may be glorified on their account? 
May thon and I be kept with our eye single 
to that pure director, the word nigh in the 
heart and mouth, that by obeying it, we may 
thus be made preachers of righteousness in 
our day ; not looking at the example of others 
who are gratifying themselves in liberties in- 
consistent with our christian profession. I 
hope thou wilt not take it amiss, if I just say, 
let not the enticements of such prevail with 
thee to partake in any of the vain and hartful 
recreations or diversions of the times, com- 
mon in that great city, which though esteem- 
ed innocent by many, have a manifest ten- 
dency to alienate the mind and affections 
from Him, who ought to be the principal ob- 
ject of our love, and so hinder us in our pur- 
suit after the attainment of that one thing 
needful, viz., the enjoyment of Divine favor, 

Thus, my friend, have I freely expressed 
what came in my mind, not studying method 
or connection. If anything hinted may tend 
to strengthen a good inclination, the end 
aimed at will be answered. 

May the good hand that has blessed thy 
parents be with thee in the way that thou 
goest, protect thee from danger of every kind, 
and bring thee back again to thy father’s 
house in peace, is the sincere desire of thy 
real friend, SaraH Morris. 


His conduct abroad appears to have been 
very exemplary, and his friend Sophia Hume, 
in writing to his parents after their arrival, 
speaks in terms of commendation of his charac- 
ter, and his judgment in regard to matters of 
serious importance. John Hunt and Isaac 
Greenleaf, writing from London under date 
of 12th mo. 27th, 1748, say of him: “He 
keeps his place as a Friend in this great city, 
where temptations of various kinds are very 
numerous, and we have no room to doubt his 
retaining the good impressions of his educa- 
tion and religious sentiments,” 

(To be continued.) 


From ‘Good Health.” 
Early Microscopes. 
(Concluded from page 117.) 

It would be assuming too much to say who 
should claim the merit of the invention of 
this instrument. Some think that an optician 
of the town of Middelburg, Zacharias Jans, 
constructed the first in 1590, but that the 
idea was suggested by a simple workman, 
John Lapprey. Others attribute it to Gali- 
leo; but that clever man, who made the tele- 
scope, only added some improvements to the 
microscope. Drebbel, a Dutch physician, has 
been named; but he only bought one, and 
taking it to England, showed it under the as- 
sumption that he was the inventor; it served 
as a model, however, from which to construct 


others. No sooner was it known and appre-}to use them as the most skilful of observers.|proved to be a mistake. 
ciated, than opticians and naturalists tried to|He was a native of Delft, born in 1623, of 


bring it to perfection. 


this century, and his publications belong more 
to England than to Italy, as the Royal So- 
ciety, with its accustomed liberality, printed 
them. Being a skilful anatomist, he examined 
the organs of the human frame. To other 
eyes, the lungs seemed formed of a spongy 
tissue, but he perceived that they were com- 
posed of a number of cells in continuation of 
the bronchial tubes; he saw that the blood 
sent out by the action of the heart circulated 
through the vessels of the respiratory organs, 
and passed from the arteries to the veins 
through a multitude of small canals, which 
are called capillary tubes. Hitherto, it was 
always supposed that the negro’s skin was 
black; with the help of his wonderful instru- 
ment, he showed this to be an error; their 
epidermis is as white as that of a European, 
the color being due to the presence of a black 
pigment or tissue lying between the skin and 
the epidermis, Turning his attention to the 
insect world, he took in hand the silkworm in 
its larva state, and discovered the whole sys- 
tem of its respiratory organs. On the sides 
of the body, in this, as in every insect, there 
are small slits, surrounded by a border more 
or less thick and colored; these orifices serve 
for the entrance of the air, and are now called 
stigmata. When this insect was examined 
under water, there was seen a system of mar- 
vellous aspect; the tubes, filled with air, di- 
vided into innumerable branches, and passed 
through every part of the body, which shone 
like silvery branches of exquisite delicacy. 
In the sides of the larger branches appeared 
a thread, turned spirally, giving them a resist- 
ance capable of supporting a strong pressure 
of air. Malpighi speaks with admiring delight 
of the beauty of the structure and the novelty 
of the observation. 

Another important point was the existence 
of a heart among insects. Those who rear 
silkworms are well aware of an alternating 
movement of contraction and dilatation in the 
back, which is perfectly visible through the 
skin. Malpighi recognized this as the heart, 
but of a tubulous form, so different from the 
conical, which is usual in vertebrate animals. 
But where did that wonderful production, the 
silk, find its origin? None had, so far, been 
able to ascertain. He marked the voluminous 
glands which form the precious material, and 
saw how the still semi-fluid substance reaches 
the small orifice, situated under the lower lip, 
from which it is drawn by the insect itself. 
A general notion of the organization of the in- 
sect world was acquired by Malpighi’s varied 
works, an immense progress for the lovers of 
science. It was now possible to compare it 
with vertebrated animals; the first step in the 
way of research which was to lead to the 
knowledge of animated creation as a whole. 

Nor must Holland be forgotten in this work; 
the investigators who contributed to the glory 
of their country, and turned their attention to 
natural science, were Leeuwenhoek, Ruysch, 
and Swammerdam ; the first has been named 
the father of microscopic research. Those 
who have been spoken of before were true 
savants, men of great learning; Leeuwenhoek 
did not even know Latin—the language in 
common use among authors—yet he set him- 
self to make the best microscopes, and 


then/on the retina to the brain, and which he 


them made him in the end the possessor of 
some hundreds. He never sold any, but oc- 
casionally gave one to a friend. A celebrated 
anatomist, De Graaf, brought a notice of him 
before the Royal Society; his observations 
were received by the members with the live- 
liest interest, and the isolated man, whose 
researches had hitherto*been unappreciated, 
found himself encouraged to such a degree, 
that he pursued his work with unparalleled 
ardor. Hxamining everything that came un- 
der his hand, he transmitted, at short inter- 
vals, the result of his studies to London. His 
first communication was made in 16738; his 
last letter to the society bears the date of 
1717. He was then eighty-five years of age. 
At first, he had his letters translated into 
Latin; but afterwards he wrote in Dutch, 
and a translator was found in London. Hayv- 
ing expressed a wish to be elected a member 
of the Royal Society, he was enthusiastically 
accepted; and to mark their sense of the 
honor they felt in enrolling his name, the 
members sent his diploma in a silver box, on 
which the arms of the society were engraved. 

The discoveries he made were so numerous, 
that it would be impossible to classify them 
all. Up to this time, it was believed that the 
blood was a red liquid; in reality, itis a near- 
ly colorless fluid, holding in suspension cor- 
puscles which are red. Leeuwenhoek ex- 
amined the transparent ears of the live rabbit, 
where he distinguished very clearly the pass- 
age of the blood from the arteries to the veins. 
In the membrane which unites the feet of the 
frog, the effect is very remarkable when seen 
under the microscope. The sanguine corpus- 
cles having a much more considerable size- 
than those of the mammifers, they may be 
seen as if dragged along by a rapid torrent. 
The fins of fish, and especially of the eel, pre- 
sent the same appearance. 

Every one knows, in the present day, that 
myriads of animalcula abound in a drop of 
water. The announcement of this fact took 
the whole world by surprise ; animated nature 
extended over limits infinitely more vast than 
had ever been supposed ; life was found every- 
where, and in the greatest profusion. Leeu- 
wenhoek thus describes his discovery in the 
year 1675 : “I perceived living creatures in 
some rain-water which had been kept for 
some days; they seemed to me ten thousand 
times smaller than the aquatic insects which 
M. Swammerdam speaks of, and which can 
be seen with the naked eye.’’ He distin- 
guished feet of incredible slenderness, moving 
with extraordinary rapidity, and in the in- 
terior of the body were eight or ten trans- 
parent globules. River-water, sea-water, and 
melted snow were successively examined with 
the same results; and when he put pepper 
into pure water, the animalcula appeared in 
such numbers, that he estimated them at from 
six to eight thousand in a drop. He it was 
who first observed the little creatures in vine- 
gar, and the vibrions which are found in the 
tartar on teeth. At the request of the Royal 
Society, he examined the muscles, hair, teeth, 
and nails of the human being, and especially 
the optic nerve, which the ancients supposed 
to be hollow, so as to bring the objects formed 


J 
After a calm life of study, Leeuwenhoek 


parents who were obscure, and almost poor. died at the age of nearly ninety. Naturalists 
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began to think, after his death, that there was 
little more to be done, and that all bad been 
discovered. Observers were rare, William 
Hewson, the surgeon in London, being almost 
the sole exception, and for a century the de- 
cadence of the science was much to be de- 
plored. At the beginning of this century, 
however, the progress of optical knowledge 
allowed of powerful microscopes being con- 
structed with qualities before unknown, and 
their success has brought about new revela- 
tions. 


For “The Friend.” 
“Without me, ye can do nothing.” 
(Concluded from page 118.) 

_ In the present number I propose to give 
some further extracts from the series of arti- 
cles by President Finney, in which he bears 
full testimony to the need of Divine power 
for usefulness in the church, and shows how 
inadequate are merely human abilities: 

“ T need not now give instances of the mani- 
festation of this ‘power from on high,’ since 
its existence is admitted, and has been wit- 
nessed in every age of the Church. The two 
instances that I gave in a former communica- 
tion were exceptional in certain respects. But 
I could multiply to almost any extent accounts 
of instances of the manifestation of this power 
upon individuals and upon masses. This 
power has often been manifested in private 
conversation, in public exhortation, in public 


that have been peculiarly gifted in winning 
souls to Christ. Now 1 must not fail to 
add, and that with emphasis, that these 
persons have been, without exception, es- 
pecially anointed by the Holy Ghost for this 
work. Men and women vary. indefinitely 
in their natural powers of persuasion; but 
no human eloquence can ever convert a 
soul. Unless the Spirit of God sets home and 
makes the truth of God effectual, all human 
eloquence and learning will be in vain. And 
it is a fact worthy of all attention and con- 
sideration, that, with very little human cul- 
ture, this enduement of power will make a 
Christian wise and efficient in bringing souls 
to Christ. The Apostles, with the exception 
of Paul, had but little culture; and yet wit- 
ness the effect of the fisherman Peter’s first 


Vegetation in the Tropics.—Vegetation dis- 
plays the most majestic forms under the fiery 
rays which flood down from the tropical 
heavens. In the land of palms, in place of the 
meagre lichens and mosses ef the North, we 
have the cymlidium and the fragrant vanilla 
hanging from the trunks of the cashew-nut 
and gigantic fig-trees. The fresh verdure of 
the dracentium, and the deeply indented 
leaves of the pathos contrast with the bril- 
liant colors of the orchids. The creeping 
bankinia, the passion flower, the yellow ban- 
isterias, interlace the trees of the forest and 
throw their trailers far into the air. Delicate 
flowers spring from the roots of the theobro- 
ma and from the rough bark of the criscentia 
and the gustavia. In the midst of the luxu- 
riant vegetation, among the confasion of creep- 


sermon, after receiving his first baptism of|ing plants, the naturalist has often difficulty 


this power. It is very humiliating to human 
learning and pride and always has been; 
nevertheless it has been Christ’s method from 
the first to choose the weak things of this 
world to confound the wise.’ 

“Tt is not a thing into which people can 
gradually grow, by forming habits of persua- 
sion and conversation. It isa gift—an anoint- 
ing, that may be enlarged or diminished as the 
possessor of it uses it more or less faithfully and 
intensely for the purpose for which it was given. 
It is oftentimes possessed and then lost, or its 
manifestation suspended by something that 
quenches the light of the Spirit in the soul. 


and social prayer, and in every manner of] have myself seen striking examples of this. 


communicating truth. It is well understood 
that oftentimes an invisible but all-subduing 
power attends the communication of God’s 
truth; and that the manifestation of this 


I have said that this power often rests upon 
those who have very little human culture. 
This is a notorious fact; but it does not fol- 
low from this that culture is to be despised or 


power is seen to accompany the labors of} to be little accounted of. Where this power 


some individuals much more strikingly than 
it does those of others.” 
“The command to disciple all nations was 
given to the whole Church, and not merely 
to the Apostles. I believe this is generally 
admitted. The injunction to tarry at Jeru- 
salem until they received this enduement was 
also given to the then existing Christian 
Church. The promise of this enduement ap- 
pears to have been given to all whose duty it 
was to labor for the conversion of the world. 
‘The promise, as usual, was coextensive with 
the command. 
_ “The promise certainly was not confined 
to the Apostles, neither was the enduement 
confined to them; for in the apostolic age 
Stephen, with many others, and, indeed, the 
whole Church, possessed this power. Again, 
it was not then nor has it been since confined 
to ordained ministers of the Gospel. It has 
always been possessed by laymen, and in 
‘many instances in an eminent degree. I have 
myself known a great many laymen who were 
marvellously gifted in winning souls to Christ. 
‘This enduement was not at first, nor has it 
been since, confined to the male sex. Women 
have possessed it, and very often in a remark- 
able degree. Paul had his female helpers in 
oclaiming the Gospel, whose usefulness he 
frank to acknowledge. 
the Church, and especially wherever revivals 
of religion have existed, this power has been 
given to women as well as men.” 
_ “TJ have said that Christians, belonging to 
all classes, possess this enduement of power 
ingly to impress the souls of men. The 
istory of the Church affords evidence that 
has always been a sprinkling of Chris- 
ns, of ministers, and lay men and women, 


In every age of 


exists, the more learning and eloquence the 


better. But it is painful to observe the con- 
stant tendency to substitute culture for this 
power, or human learning and eloquence in 
place of this divine enduement. I fear this 
tendency is increasing in the Church. The 
churches are calling for men of great learning 
and eloquence, instead of men who are deeply 
baptized with the Holy Ghost. The seminaries 
of learning are much in fault in this thing. 
They do not lay half stress enough upon the 
possession of this enduement, as an essential 
qualification for usefulness in the world.” 
“A theological seminary that aims mainly 
at the culture of the intellect, and sends out 


in determining to what stem the flowers and 
leaves before him belong. A single tree inter- 
laced by the paullinia, the bignonia, and the 
dendrobricum, forms a group of plants which, 
if separated, would suffice to cover a consider- 
able space of ground. 

Tropical plants contain a great deal more 
sap, and their leaves are much larger and 
more brilliant than those of the North. The 
plants which minister to the household wants 
of man, and render our vegetation so uniform, 
do not form a feature in tropical vegetation, 
which is consequently much more varied than 
ours. Trees nearly twice the height of our 
oaks bear flowers which equal our lilies in 
size and in brilliancy. Upon the umbrageous 
banks of the Rio Magdalena, in South Ameri- 
ca, grows a creeping plant, the flowers of 
which are four feet in circumference, so that 
the children amuse themselves by making 
head dresses of the blossoms. The flower of 
the rafflesia is nearly three feet in diameter, 
and weighs nearly fifteen pounds. 

The extraordinary height to which not only 
the mountains but whole countries rise at the 
equator, and the depression of the tempera- 
ture, which is the result of that elevation, en- 
ables the inhabitants of the Torrid Zone to 
behold an extraordinary spectacle. At the 
same moment that they see around them the 
palms and bananas of the South, they are 
called upon to notice a number of vegetable 
forms which ordinarily belong only to north- 
ern lands. The cypress, the fir and the oak, 
the thorn and alders, very much like our own, 


learned men, who lack this enduement of|cover the plateaux of Southern Mexico, and 


power from on high, is a snare and a stum- 
bling-block to the Church. From the Apos- 
tles to the present day it has been seen, tbat 
men of very little human culture, but endued 
with this power, have been highly successful 


the part of the Andes which crosses the equa- 
tor. Thus nature permits the inhabitant of 
the Torrid Zone to see growing near each 
other all the vegetable forms of the earth 
without leaving the place where he was born, 


in winning souls to Christ; while men of the|just as the vault of heaven displays to his 


greatest learning, with all that the schools: 


have done for them, have been powerless 80 
far as the proper work of the ministry is con- 
cerned. And yet we go on laying ten times 
more stress on human culture than we do on 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Practically, 
human culture is treated as indefinitely more 
important than the enduement of power from 
on high. With [theological seminaries], doc- 
trines, philosophy, theology, church-history, 
sermonizing are everything, and real heart- 
union with God nothing.” 


I will stand upon my watch, and set me 
upon the tower, and will watch to see what 
He will say unto me, and what I shall answer 
when I am reproved, 


view all the world of life from the one pole to 
theother. These enjoyments and many others 
are denied to the son of the North. He never 
sees a large number of the stars, nor does he 
ever behold many of the most beautiful vege- 
table forms, such as the palms, the tree ferns, 
the bananas, and the mimosas with their deli- 
cate feathery leaves. 

The few sickly exotics which we raise in 
our green-houses, represent. the majesty of 
tropical vegetation only very imperfectly; 
but we find abundant compensation in the 
beautiful language and the brilliant imagina- 
tion of the poet, and in the imitative art of 
the paintcr, which enables us to create a tropi- 
cal world of our own, and pass in review be- 
fore our mind the living forms of exotic na- 
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ture. In the cold climates of the North, in 
the midst of sterile plains, man can appro- 
priate to himself the labors of others and en- 
joy at home what the traveller has gone far 
to seek.— Humboldt. 


———_-__~+s—___—__ 


Selected. 

I have sometimes heard complaints, or a 
bemoaning of the state of some places, for 
the fewness of ministers, and truly religious 
helpers in the churches, and I believe not 
without cause. Yet it hath long been my 
judgment, that this is principally owing to too 
many of our brethren in profession, neglect- 
ing a proper labor to improve the gift or 
manifestation of the Spirit of Truth, given to 
every man to profit with; and holding their 
profession of the doctrines of Truth, in a bare- 
ly rational apprehension and carnal under- 
standing. This, as our Saviour Jesus Christ 
taught in the parable of the unprofitable ser- 
vant, is attended with taking away that which 
he had, and so came on a dark, restless con- 
dition. Those who diligently regard the 
Giver’s direction, to attend upon the gift, im- 
prove it, and more is given. It is promised 
to the faithful in the little, that more shall be 
entrusted to them; which often hath been, and 
yet will, I believe, be fulfilled to the honest, 
diligent, and spiritually minded. Thus many 
persons and meetings, by laboring to be found 
in their duty, seeking their soul’s interest, 
have been regarded ; and by degrees, through 
the humbling operation of the power of Christ, 
the blessed and everlasting High Priest, fitted 
for, and engaged in the service of the Lord in 
his wisdom; some in one station, and some 
in others, to the edification of the body, and 
the building up and beautifying his city Zion 
in the sight of nations. Oh! that the right 
thoughtfulness and application of heart, which 
is both the duty and certain interest of man- 
kind, may more and more prevail when I am 
no longer here; and be a means of such fruit- 
fulness in righteousness and heavenly qualifi- 
cations, to show forth the praise of God to 
the earth, that multitudes may see and flock 
in Zion with everlasting joy upon their heads. 
Amen, amen.—John Fothergill. 


Extract from a letter of Richard Shackleton to 
Joseph Jacob. 
1st month, 1773. 

“T do not know where honest Robert Wil- 
lis is now, but I suppose about Cork, where 
I understand the time of singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of young ministersis heard 
in their land. Itis a voice which has not been 
very frequent of late years in this poor na- 
tion, (Ireland). Silence has reigned much in 
our religious assemblies. There is an ear 
which can try voices, sounds and words, and 
knows of what country each language is, and 
time must prove the stability of every birth. 
In this day of comparative darkness and 
gloominess, our silent meetings are often flat 
and heavy. If ministers be raised up by Di- 
vine Power, they will be as a flame of fire to 
kindle a general sacrifice; but I think of the 
two evils, more tolerable is the heavy cloud 
occasioned by irreligion and spiritual indo- 
lence, than the dismal, terrifying flashes of a 
strange fire. 


2-2 


Grace teaches us, in the midst of life’s 
greatest comforts to be willing to die, and in 
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Selected. 
NOT NOW. 


Not now, my child,—a little more rough tossing 
A little longer on the billows’ foam ; 

A few more journeyings in the desert darkness, 
And then the sunshine of thy Father’s home! 


Not now, for I have wanderers in the distance, 
And thou must call them in with patient love ; 

Not now, for I have sheep upon the mountains, 
And thou must follow them where’er they rove. 


Not now, for I have loved ones sad and weary; - 
Wilt thou not cheer them with a kindly smile? 

Sick ones who need thee in their lonely sorrow, 
Wilt thou not tend them yet a little while? 


Not now, for wounded hearts are sorely bleeding, 
And thou must teach those widowed hearts to sing ; 
Not now, for orphan tears are thickly falling ; ; 
They must be gathered ’neath some sheltering wing. 


Not now, for many a hungry one is pining; 

Thy willing hand must be outstretched and free ; 
Thy Father hears the mighty cry of anguish, 

And gives his answering messages to thee. 


Not now, for dungeon walls look stern and gloomy, 
And prisoners’ sighs sound strangely on the breeze,— 

Man’s prisoners, but the Saviour’s noble freemen; 
Hast thou no ministry of love for these? 


Not now, for hell’s eternal gulf is yawning, 
And souls are perishing in helpless sin ; 
Jerusalem’s bright gates are standing open,— 

Go to the banished ones and fetch them in. 


Go with the name of Jesus to the dying, 
And speak that name in all its living power; 

Why should thy faltering heart grow chill and weary? 
Canst thou not watch with me one little hour? 


One little hour! and then the glorious crowning ; 
The golden harp-strings and the victor’s palm ; 
One little hour! and then the hallelujah! 
Eternity’s long, deep, thanksgiving psalm! 
N. C. Presbyterian. 


Selected. 
DAILY WORK. 


In the name of God advancing, 
Sow thy seed at morning light; 
Cheerily the furrows turning, 

Labor on with all thy might. 
Look not to the far-off future ; ; 
Do the work which nearest lies ; 
Sow thou must before thou reapest, 

Rest at last is labor’s prize. 


Standing still is dangerous ever, 
Toil is meant for Christians now; 
Let there be when evening cometh, 
Honest sweat upon thy brow ; 
And the Master shall come, smiling, 
When work stops, at set of sun, 
Saying, as he pays thy wages, 
“Good and faithful man, well done.” 
From the German. 


Paper Car Wheels.—The American Paper 
Car Wheel Company, at Pittsford, Vt., manu- 
facture R. M. Allen’s patent paper car wheels, 
which are coming into use quite largely. 
They are now in use on some of the Pullman 
palace cars, and are said to give perfect satis- 
faction. They are more expensive than the 
common wheel, but it is claimed that they 
will wear longer, injure the track less, and 
run with less noise and jar, than any other 
kind. They are manufactured by bringing a 
pressure of 350 tons upon sheets of common 
straw paper, which forces them into a com- 
pact mass which is then turned perfectly 
round; and the hub is forced into a hole in 
the center, this requiring a pressure of 25 
tons. The tire is of steel and has a one quar- 
ter inch bevel upon its inner edge, thus allow- 
ing the paper filling to be forced in, 250 tons’ 


pressure being required in the process. Two 


the midst of its greatest crosses to be willing |iron plates, one upon each side of the paper, 


to live—Mathew Henry. 


are bolted together, which prevents the possi- 


bility of the fillings coming out. The tire 
rests upon the paper only, and partakes of its — 
elasticity.—Sci. American. 


For “The Friend.” 

In the communication in the 13th number 
of “The Friend,” entitled “ Without me ye 
can do nothing,” it seems to me—especially 
in the latter part of the quotation from Pro- 
fessor Finney of Oberlin College—that the 
writer has got the two separate stages of 
conviction and conversion mixed up together, | 
or that he uses the words as synonymous. It 
appears to be the opinion of a great many in 
the present day that people, in a general way, 
are changed almost instantaneously from a 
state of nature to a state of grace; that con- 
version and regeneration are experienced in 
a day, or a few hours; which is possible, and 
in some cases may have taken place. But to 
represent the usual work of a lifetime as being 
performed in a few minutes or hours, is hold- 
ing out a hope that is not often realized. 

I am afraid that this mixing of terms, and 
representation of immediate conversion, which 
is done by many writers on the subject of re- 
ligion, either settles into a false rest or secu- 
rity, short of the true rest of the people of God, 
into something very different from being born 
again, or a thorough change of heart, or it 
betrays the true believer into disappoint- 
ment and discouragement when experience 
teaches him that regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion are a lifetime work, in which he finds 
that he is led along, step by step, from one de- 
gree of attainment to another: from a babe 
in Christ to a young man, and to a strong 
man in the Lord. 

This effectual work is hard to flesh and 
blood, and opposed to the reasoning of the 
carnal mind. Hence these are continually 
striving to invent some easier and quicker 
way, which will not be so hard to endure by 
the part that is to be slain by the flaming 
sword, that turns every way to keep the way 
of the tree of life. 

It still remains to be an unalterable truth, 
as declared by the Saviour of men, “ Except 
a man be born again he cannot see the king. 
dom of God;” and it is he that “endureth t 
the end” that shall be saved. Poor unre 


that “his fan is in his hand and He wil 
thoroughly purge his floor, and will gathe 
the wheat into his garner; but the chaff H 
will burn with fire unquenchable.” There i 
no new way, no shorter or easier path to th 
kingdom of heaven than that which the right 
eous of all generations have trod. 

It seems to me that if this aspect of th 
work of religion was more dwelt upon b 
writers and speakers, and by those who pro 
fess to teach the zospel to others, in our owr 
as well as in other religious societies, ther 
might be more fruit brought to perfection 
and conviction, where it really takes plac 
would not be so often mistaken for conver 
sion. J. H. | 

Ohio, 11th mo. 1872. . 


Higher! is the Christian’s motto. He i 
ever striving to live nearer the land of ligh 
and love, which he feels will be his hom 
when he has laid aside the mortal coils t! 
bind him here. wath 
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Jerusalem. 

Of subterranean Jerusalem, Captain Lum- 
ey, a Jewish traveller, says, in his notes ofa 
-ecent visit to the Holy Land, “ Jerusalem, 
ike many other cities, is perforated by under- 
zround works. The catacombs of Paris and 
Rome, and the water caverns of Constantino- 
ole, are examples of such undertakings, car- 
ried out, it may be, for places of burial, for 
refuge, or for grain and water stores in times 
a siege. Jerusalem, apart from the vast un- 
erground spaces which are below the Temple 
platform, and such subterranean enclosures, 
like the pool of Hezekiah the king, which 
modern investigation has discovered in the 
northern part of the city, has its caverns, the 
imits of which are at present unknown. 
hey are situated on the east of the Damas- 
cus gate, and I visited them with a guide and 
Proper supply of candles and materials to 
ake a fire. The entrance is outside the wall 
and through a low passage about two feet six 
inches high, over a mound of filth and rub- 
bish. After descending a considerable dis- 
tance at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
in the earth, under the city, we entered a vast 
all cut out of the solid limestone. This ap- 
peared to be abont fifty feet in height at the 
center, and from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet wide ; but not having measuring 
tape with me I cannot be exact about the 
measurements. We kindled a fire of paper, 
by which we could see around and notice the 
deep shadows, the marks in the rocks and the 
black depths beyond. Continuing our descent, 
(ie passed into other halls and chambers, 
some supported by pillars of rough stone. 
Here and there were deep cavernous pits, and 
everywhere passages and alleys. We went 
down one or two of them on their uneven 
‘surfaces. In some places were clear marks 
‘of the tools of workmen who worked the 
‘stone. The process of their labor was easily 
ton: and the signs thereby disclosed 
ishow to a certain degree that their origin is 
Jewish. It is extremely likely that this might 
have been the quarry from which the stones 
lof the Temple were obtained. We know that 
ino sound of a tool was to be heard in the 
‘building of the Temple; and here the stones 
might have been quarried and shaped, to be 
afterwards lifted through a shaft under the 
Temple site up to the surface. The method 
of quarrying agrees with the Jewish bevel of 
the stones, which are seen to this day in the 
Wailing wall. Whatever the origin of these 
)caverns may be, whether the work of Mel- 
)chisedec, of the Jebusites, of the Jews, or 
)of the later possessors of Jerusalem, they 
‘are extremely interesting ; and, being a mod- 
ern discovery of the last few years, they 
| offer a field of investigation, in their unex- 
plored depths, which may yield curious re- 
sults. It is possible that they may be con- 
' nected with other subterranean spaces under 
‘the city, which hold important secrets; and 
an entrance in this way may be effected into 
/ the jealously guarded and as yet unexplored 
ssages and vaults beneath the temple plat- 
orm.. At one spot we came across a shaft 
‘leading upwards, and down which water of a 
/ brackish taste was dripping into a scooped 
basin at its foot. This might have been a 
| means of supplying the thirsty workmen with 


marks on the stone, were the only evidences 
of the human character of these vast and mys- 


ater; and this, with the fresh-looking tool|9.) The American and th 
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was great, and I was glad to scramble out to/are ¢hildren of the same father, Adam, who 


the blessed light of day. In many instances 
the names given to places and the locality of 
biblical events are simply conjectural or apo- 
crypbal. In fact, and ‘not to put too fine a 
point on it,’ Jerusalem of the present day may 
be called the city of lies. There is so little 
which is historically true, and so much which 
is the result of human superstition, guess- 
work, and invention, that all is extremely 
unsatisfactory. In fact, the city now called 
Jerusalem is actually from sixty to seventy 
feet above the original city; and when it is 
remembered how often Jerusalem has been 
destroyed, ruined, burned, and battered to 
pieces, leaving after every assault a mound 
of rubbish to accumulate over its preceding 
mound, it can be well understood how few 
vestiges of the original city can now be re- 
maining; and when you ask in your prayers 
for the rebuilding of Jerasalem, you are little 


aware how much the present miserable place 
requires it.” 


Made Alive.—Life is the mightiest ofall pos- 
sessions. From death to life is the mightiest 
of all changes. And no change short of this 
will ever avail to fit man’s soul for heaven. 
Yes! It is not a little mending and altering, 
a little cleansing and purifying, a little paint- 
ing and patching, a little turning over a new 
leaf and putting on a new outside that is 
wanted. It is the bringing in of something 
altogether new, the planting within us a new 
nature, a new being, a new principle, a new 
heart; this alone, and nothing less than this, 
will ever meet the necessities of man’s soul. 
(John iii. 3, 6; Gal. vi. 18; 2 Cor. v.17.) To 
hew a block of marble from the quarry, and 
carve it into a noble statue; to break up a 
waste wilderness, and turn it into a garden of 
flowers; to melt a lump of iron-stone, and 
forge it into watch-springs, all these are migh- 
ty changes. Yet they all come short of the 
change which every child of Adam requires, 
for they are merely the same thing in a new 
form, the same substance in a new shape. 
But man requires the grafting in of that which 
he had not before. (Matt. viii. 18.) He needs 
a change as great as a resurrection from the 
dead. (Rom. vi. 13; 1 Tim. v. 6.) He must 
become a new creature. Old things must pass 
away, and all things must become new. He 
must be born again, born from above, born of 
God. The natural birth is not a whit more 
necessary to the life of the body than is the 
spiritual birth to the life of the soul. I know 
well the children of this world dislike to hear 
they must be born again. It pricks their 
consciences. It makes them feel they are 
further off from heaven than they are willing 
to allow. The surface of the earth is very 
different in different climates; but the heart 
of the earth, I am told, is everywhere the 
same. Go where you will, from one end to 
the other, you would always find the granite 
rock beneath your feet, if you only bored 
down deep enough. And it is just the same 
with men’s hearts. Their customs and their 
colors, their ways and their laws,.may be 
utterly unlike, but the inner man is always 
the same; their hearts are all alike at the bot- 
tom, all stony, all hard, all ungodly, and all 
needing to be thoroughly renewed. (Jer. xvii. 
e Patagonian stand 
on the same level in this matter. Both are 
naturally dead, and both need to be made 


‘te ious caverns. In these depths the heat!alive. (John vi. 53; Rom. viii. 6-8.) Both 


fell by sin, and both need to be born again 
by the Holy Spirit, and made the children of 
God. (John i. 13; 1 Pet. i. 14, 23, ii. 2; 1 
John iii. 1, 9,10, iv. 7, v. 1, 4, 18; James i. 
18; Rom. viii. 16.)— Gospel Advocate. 


Friends’ Freedmen’s Association. 

Our Superintendent writes from Danville, 
Va., under date 11th mo. 30th, 1872: 

“The School Reports exhibit a very good 
attendance for the month. Nothing new to 
report but very cold weather and a difficulty 
of getting wood. The horses are all sick; 
fabulous prices are charged for wood, and the 
cold compels the sufferers to buy. 

Last night was the coldest one I ever saw 
in Virginia. Eggs, potatoes, apples, ink, every 
thing, froze in our rooms. The Dan to-day 
is all solid. We find it almost impossible, in 
rooms constructed like ours, to keep warm. 
The mercury was 20° below freezing at 8 
o’clock this morning! Pretty sharp for the 
sunny South. What a time for the poor! 
What will the end be if the beginning of 
winter is like this! May the Lord ‘temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 

AurreD H. Jonss.” 


From the “Leisure Hour.” 
Vesuvius in 1872. 

The eruption of 1872 will be memorable in 
the annals of Vesuvius. Although there was 
some exaggeration as to the devastation and 
loss of life, rarely have scenes of more terrible 
and sublime grandeur been witnessed on any 
previous outbreak. We have had the advan- 
tage also of the phenomena being most watch- 
fully observed and carefully reported. The 
venerable Mary Somerville, now in her ninety- 
second year, infirm in health but with her 
mind clear, and as alive as ever to the study 
of the physical sciences, witnessed the recent 
eruption. In a private letter to a friend she 
thus wrote: 

“ Vesuvius has been in the most splendid 
and terrible eruption. There has been noth- 
ing like it in the memory of man. It burst 
out quite unexpectedly. One lovely evening 
we drove to the Santa Lucia to see a fine 
stream of lava. The sea was calm and re- 
flected the moonlight. Next morning, when 
my maid brought me my coffee, 1 remarked 
how it thundered. ‘No, no,’ she replied, ‘it 
is the roaring of Vesuvius, which is in vio- 
lent eruption.’ We all went out and spent 
the morning at a high window of the hotel at 
Santa Lucia, directly opposite the mountain. 
The glow of the fire was not visible in the 


daylight, but the lava, as it flowed, sent out 
smoke and vapor; the smoke sank down and 
the vapor lay above it, white as burnished 
silver and very beautiful. I thought the day 
scene finer than the night. The roaring was 
perpetual, and when louder than usual, we 
felt our chairs tremble under us. I returned 
home at night, so I only saw the edge of the 
sheet of lava which covered the country, and 
formed one great cascade of fire. On Sunday 
morning I was surprised at the darkness, and 
on looking out, found the whole landscape 
hidden by a dense shower of ashes, which 
lasted less or more for two days. On 
the evening of the greatest eruption, M. and 
M. drove to Portici. It was too far for me, 
for I am very feeble, but my intellect keeps 
clear, for I read, and solve questions in the 
higher algebra as easily as ever, » + 6 ¢ 
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Since the eruption, none of our visitors re- 
main in Naples. They absolutely fled when 
we were enveloped in so thick a shower of 
ashes that neither earth nor sea nor sky 
could be seen. On Monday morning I could 
not see to read, though our house is fifteen 
miles from Vesuvius, On Sunday night even 
the Neapolitans were terrified, and many 
passed the night in their carriages, expecting 
an earthquake, which was very unscientific 
on their part, for Vesuvius had been a safety- 
valve, emitting steam in abundance. I sat 
the whole day at a window. It was wonder- 
ful and glorious, and at that time we did not 
know of the dreadful loss of life.” 

Professor Palmieri, of the Observatory, gave 
a lecture in the Hall of the Technic Institute 
at Naples, on the 15th of May, of which the 
following abstract from shorthand notes ap- 
peared in the “ Times” of the 22nd May: 

The terrible conflagration of the 26th of 
April, said the Professor, may be regarded as 
the finale of the eruption which began on the 
1st of January, 1871, and has lasted, with al- 
ternations, up to the present time. It gen- 
erally happens that the eruptions, which are 
small and gentle at their commencement, ter- 
minate with great violence, carrying destruc- 
tion to human dwellings and devastation to 
the country. Among the most fearful erup- 
tions which history records was that of 1631. 
It is related that on that occasion 4,000 hu- 
man beings were killed, and 6,000 animals, 
cattle and sheep. Three centuries had elaps- 
ed since the mountain had given signs of ac- 
tivity; grass grew in the very crater, and 
shepherds took their flocks there to pasture. 
Thus it happened that, taken unexpectedly, 
many were swallowed up in the abyss which 
was Opened ; many were drowned or buried 
in the fiery flood, and others were destroyed 
by the pumice and burning stones which 
were vomited out of the summit and from 
other mouths. In strong centrical eruptions 
—by which it is to be understood those which 
come from the upper cone of Vesuvius—great 
fissures are usually produced, which eject 
matter from as many different mouths, the 
lowest of which are the most dangerous. 
Such was the case with the recent eruption ; 
for on the night of the 26th of April a mouth 
was opened in the Atrio del Cavallo, in the 
long fissure which had been made previously. 
The opening of this mouth formed, asit were, 
a hill in the Atrio del Cavallo, resembling a 
chain of small mountains, and from under- 
neath the lava issued calmly and rapidly, like 
a river of fire, while from the principal cone 
was ejected a continuous and violent shower 
of lava, smoke, ashes, and other fiery projec- 
tiles, which rose to the height of 1,500 metres 
(between 5,000 and 6,000 feet), while the 
mountain thundered terribly. Many had gone 
on that day and evening to see the lava, sev- 
eral of whom the Professor had endeavored 
to persuade from entering the Atrio del Ca- 
vallo. Those who arrived later and remain- 
ed until after midnight became the victims of 
their curiosity. Between two and three o’- 
clock in the morning the Atrio opened with 
a fearful roar, and from the new mouth issued 
the lava with great impetuosity, wrapped in 
a cloud. of “boiling” smoke, ashes, and red- 
hot stones. Those wretched persons who 
were there were scalded by the smoke and 
wounded by the projectiles, some of them died 
immediately, others later. Of the rest who 
zemained. on the farther side no traces re- 


mained, they having been swallowed up and 
buried by the burning stream. Those tre- 
mendous disasters may be foreseen and pre- 
vented, but a good service of guides is neces- 
Sary; moreover, the Observatory should be 
well arranged, well organized, and good em- 
ployes appointed to remain on the mountain 
to give the alarm. 

On the night of the 26th of April the lava 
precipitated itself into the Fosso della Vetra- 
na, and, descending on the incline of ‘the 
mountain over former beds of lava, invaded 
St. Sebastiano, Massa di Somma, and Coreola 
in the Cupa Giorvano, 80 called because, as it 
is said, that famous painter had a villa there. 
From 1852 to the present time the lava has 
filled up the Fosso della Vetrana to the height 
of 200 metres; if further additions be made 
hereafter, the Observatory must be destroy- 
ed, as the last lava is only a few metres un- 
der its level. The lava here has the breadth 
of a kilometre, and on the banks of this river 
of fire—a remarkable and novel phenomenon 
—small craters have been formed by the 
lava, which thundered like the principal cra- 
ter, and ejected smoke, ashes, and stones to 
the height of 70 or 80 metres. These observa- 


they show the course of operations in the in- 
terior of Vesuvius. I trust, said the Profes- 
sor, that the lava will not make me pay dear 
for this good service by invading the Obsery- 
atory. 

The velocity of the lava varies from 180 
metres a minute to a few millimetres, depend- 
ing much on the condition of the land, being 
quicker on the incline, less so on the plain, 
and where there are obstacles. Issuing in a 
liquid form from the mouths, it runs with 
great velocity, but slackens its pace as it ad- 
vances, cooling gradually, and forming, as it 
were, a skin on the surface. This increases 
in solidity, and so the progress of the stream 
is diminished. When the lava ceased, Vesu- 
vius continued to eject ashes and pumice, and 
still thundered; then the roaring ceased, and 
the rain of ashes decreased in quantity. Af- 
terwards came heavy storms, which are com- 
monly dangerous, as they are the occasion of 
great floods, which, carrying down the ashes 
and pumice which cover the mountain, com- 
plete the ruin of the lands which have been 
spared by the lava. After the eruption of 
1631, the floods were so strong that the dam- 
age done by them was not less than that oc- 
casioned by the lava, and the lands of those 
who suffered were exempted from taxes for 
ten years, like those which were damaged by 
fire.’ 

There are some who think—and the opin- 
ion is general among the agriculturists of the 
Vesuvian district—that the ashes are benefi- 
cial to the land as manure, but that they in- 
jure and sterilize it if water be added. The 
analysis of these ashes shows that a portion 
is soluble in water, another part not. This 
has the same properties as the contemporane- 
ous lava, and is a species of silicate which 
may be useful to the land. After the erup- 
tion of 1812 there was an extraordinarily 
abundant harvest in the Puglias, and it was 


attributed to the ashes of Vesuvius, which had 
been carried there by the wind. The ashes 
soluble in water, however, containing chloric 
acid, sulphuric acid, and salmarina, burn land 


and wither vegetation. The beautiful coun- 


desolation. The harvest of this year is abso- 


tions are of great assistance to science, as|jets of smoke are called “fumaroli.” 


try near Vesuvius is now a scene of squalid; 313 feet in length by 235 wide, comprising ai 


lutely lost, and of that of next year we can. 
not indulge any cheerful hope. 

During the late eruption a report was 
spread in the city, giving rise to great alarm, 
that the crater of Vesuvius had become an 
electric pile, and that at a certain hour a 
strong earthquake would shake Naples to its 
foundations. That report was exaggerated, 
but the currents of electricity developed in 
the voleano were very strong. These phe- 
nomena do not accompany all eruptions. In 
this, the latest, the Professor observed a large 
quantity of lightning which flashed in the 
great pile of smoke and ashes which rose 
from the crater. The noise which accom- 
panied this lightning varied according to the 
length of its duration. When short, the 
noise was full and round, so to speak; when 
it was longer, it produced a sound which was 
dry and hissing, like that of tearing paper. 
The lightning is generated by the violent 
ejection of smoke and ashes, by means of 
which the electric current is established. 
The lava is now firm; is spent and yet 
smokes—not to be wondered at after so re- 
cent an eruption. We have seen the lava of 
1858 still smoking in several places. These 
These 
smoke holes are communications between the 
uppercrust of the lava which has hardened 
and the internal mass still incandescent. 
Around these holes are formed sublimates of 
oxide of copper, of chloric acid, of sal am- 
monia, of sulphur, &c., which invest the Java 
with forms and colors at times the most beau- 
tiful. The Professor said he had analyzed 
the smoke which rose from the lava and had 
discovered that it dissolves in salt water. 
From this he inferred that the waters of the 
sea are disturbed by those terrible convul- 
sions, and are mingled with the fire. At the 
conclusion of his lecture, Palmieri said that 
on the evening of the eruption, Vesuvius ap 
peared to sweat fire through every pore 
which by night appeared like so many specks 
of flame attached to the back of the dark cone 
by day those flames were changed into smoke. 


Best as it is.—“‘ If thou badst been here, my 
brother had not died.” These little words 
plainly showed that these afflicted sisters 
both believed that, had they been permitted 
to order the course of events, the result would 
have been far happier. If something had 
happened which has not happened, the event 
might have been less wretched. Oh how 
often do reflections similar to this barb the 
arrow of affliction with poignancy which noth 
ing else can give! these are the thoughts 
which in our wretchedness make us doubl 
wretched: “If we had taken such a course 
if we had acted in some other manner, how 
different would have been the issue!” There 
can be nothing more unwise, perhaps few 
things more unholy, than reasoning thus. Ir 
dwelling upon secondary causes, we overlook 
the first great cause of all—the God of heayen 
and earth, who alone ordereth all things, and 
doeth all things well. Has the Lord no share 
in the decision? Did he not direct our pre 
sent disappointment? Was he not present 
when our friend was taken from us? Duties 
are ours, events are God’s.—Henry Blunt. 


British Museum Library.—The quadrangle 
within which the present library is built is 


area of 73,555 square feet. Of this space the 


guilding covers 47,472 feet, being 258 feet 
ong by 184 feet wide, thus leaving an interval 
of from 27 to 30 feet all round. The dome is 
40 feet in diameter, and its height 106 feet. 
[he new reading-room itself contains 1,250,- 
)00 cubic feet of space, and the surrounding 
wens 750,000. Its shelves contain about 
0,000 volumes, and the new building alto- 
rether will accommodate as many as 1,500,- 
)00 volumes. The building contains three 
miles lineal of book-cases eight feet high ; as- 
uming them all to be spaced for the average 
xctavo book size, the, entire ranges form 
wenty-five miles of shelves. Assuming the 
»00ks to be filled with leaves of paper of 
verage thickness, the leaves placed edge to 
dge would extend about 25,000 miles, or 
nore than three times the diameter of the 
lobe.— Cowtan’s ‘‘Memories of the British 
Museum.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Having lately been called upon to act in the 
pacity of a grand juror, and one or two en- 
jouraging incidents occurring, I thought I 
vould relate them as nearly as I can recollect, 
\oping they may serve to stimulate us to hold 
in in our way of steadily upholding, not only 
he law, but the peculiar testimonies of our 
ociety, believing they have their foundation 
a the Truth, which is unchangeable in its na- 
ure. 

On taking my seat in the jury box, my 
eart sank a little on looking round upon the 
iompanions with whom I was to be immured 
r an indefinite number of days. Two of 
hem I knew to be old tavern keepers ; one or 
wo others pretty fanciful in dress; no other 
ainly dressed man, and but one who made 
irofession with Friends. The*clerk of the 
ourt approached us, and asking the foreman 
rhether he swore or affirmed, (his always be- 
ig taken separately) he affirmed, which affir- 
hation was taken. Turning then to the re- 
ainder of the jury, 17 in number, he said, 
‘All you gentlemen of the grand jury who 
firm, please to stand up.” I was on my 
et promptly, glad to feel solid ground under 
hem; but judge of my surprise and gratifi- 
ation when I found every member of the 
quest standing up with me; not one took the 
ith. The president judge, turning towards 
ne jury, addressed them very earnestly upon 
é nature and importance of their duties in 
inguage somewhat as follows: 

“Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,—You are 
harged with a high and important trust. It 
ill be your duty to examine the bills of in- 
ictment as presented by the District Attor- 
ey, and after acting upon them, it is also 
our duty to inquire into the causes of crime 
hour community. From facts which have 
ome to the knowledge of the court, we have 


s’ason to fear that there are secret infringe- 
ents of the Jaw in many particulars, and it 
| your province to search them out, and if 
ou perform your parts in ferreting out the 
“eret places where crime of every nature is 
arried on, we will see to it they are properly 
nished ; but if you do not present, we can- 
ot punish. You stand at the very portals 
P justice. We shall send before you for ex- 
hination the police officers, whom you must 
errogate as to their knowledge of places 
ere liquor is sold contrary to law ; houses 
‘bad repute; where gambling in any form 
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chance; all such things as are called gift en- 
terprises, lotteries of every kind, whether car- 
ried on in churches for profitable religious 
purposes or not, they are all wrong, and those 
who institute and conduct them are but de- 
ceiving themselves and injuring the morality 
of the community by such proceedings. We 
therefore call your attention to all such 
sources of crime, and ask you to assist in fer- 
reting them out and bringing them to public 
notice, and after making inquiry of the police 
and others who may be sent before you, it is 
your duty to inquire of each other as to your 
individual knowledge of any resort where 
crime is carried on,” &c., &e. 

This I thought was high ground for a chief 
justice of one of the most populous districts 
of the State to take, and I was glad to find, 
on retiring to the jury room, a general dispo- 
sition on the part of the grand jurors heartily 
to co-operate with the judges in searching out 
and bringing before them the various plague 
spots affecting the moral atmosphere of this 
community. We were able to find but few, 
but those few were faithfully presented. 

The judge, (W. B.) is my near neighbor, and 
I am glad to be able to say, his private char- 
acter is as clean as his public profession. 

West Chester, 11th month 24th, 1872. 


One in Christ.—I have seen a field here and 
a field there stand thick with corn, a hedge 
or two separated them. At the proper seasons 
the reapers entered : soon the earth was dis- 
burdened, and the grain was conveyed to its 
destined resting place, where, blended to- 
gether in the barn or in the stack, it could 
not be known that a hedge had ever separated 
this corn from that. 

Thus it is with the church. Here it grows, 
as it were, in different fields, and even it may 
be separated by different hedges. By and by, 
when the harvest is come, all God’s wheat 
shall be gathered into the garner, without one 
single mark to distinguish that once they dif- 
fered in outward circumstantials or form or 
order.—A. M. Toplady. 


Krupp’s Steel Works, at Essen, Westphalia, 
employ 8810 workmen, and have in use en- 
gines of an aggregate force of 9595 horse 
power. In 1871, at this immense establish- 
ment, there were manufactured one hundred 
and fifty million pounds of cast steel, being 
an increase of twenty million pounds over the 
product of 1870. ‘The establishment uses five 
hundred and twenty-eight melting, heating 
and converting furnaces, two hundred and 
sixty welding and puddling furnaces, two 
hundred and forty-five coke furnaces, one 
hundred and thirty furnaces of various kinds 
and one hundred and sixty-nine forges. It 
also uses three hundred and forty-two turn- 
ing lathes, one hundred and thirty planing 
machines, seventy-three cutting machines, 
one hundred and seventy-two boring ma- 
chines, ninety-four grinding benches and two 
hundred and nine machines of various kinds, 
It employs one hundred and seventy-four 
steam boilers, two hundred and sixty-five 
steam engines, from one thousand horse-power 
down, and fifty-eight steam hammers, weigh- 
ing from thirty tons down.—Late Paper. 


Fireproof Wood.—Wood may be rendered 


wried on; and I mean by gambling, any|nearly as capable of resisting fire as brick or 
every thing where the result is obtained by|stone, without great labor or expense, by 
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soaking the dried timber a short time in a 
solution of soluble glass, a silicate of soda or 
potash, and afterwards immersing it in lime 
water, by which the pores of the wood are 
filled with a silicate of lime. -This substance 
is fireproof, and cannot be dissolved in water, 
and its presence and effect in the fibre of the 
wood are therefore permanent.—-Viscellany. 
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We coincide with the opinions expressed in 
the criticism of our correspondent in Ohio— 
published in this number—on portions of the 
contribution under the head “ Without me ye 
can do nothing.” We believe that the main 
object the author of the latter had in view in 
furnishing the extracts, was to exhibit the 
strongly expressed opinion of Professor Fin- 
ney relative to the necessity of all who en- 
gage in the work of the ministry to experi- 
ence the putting forth and immediate qualifi- 
cation for service in the Church, by its ador- 
able Head. The continuation, under the same 
heading in the present number appears to be 
clear on that point. 

In relation to the manifestation of emotion- 
al feeling often witnessed in such meetings as 
those described by the Professor, although we 
may not doubt there may be, at times, awak- 
ened in some, a true conviction for sin, giving 
rise to outward signs of distress, we yet think 
we are safe in the conclusion drawn from the 
experience of the past, that they are mostly 
the result of mental excitement accompanying 
high wrought nervous agitation ; which it is 
well known often become contagious, not only 
in meetings but in communities, carrying away 
even the strong and resolute, who are not con- 
scious of its insidious approach and power. 

Such results from a certain strain of preach- 
ing have not been unfrequent in various times 
and places since the era of the “ Reformation,” 
and their history teaches that but little en- 
during change of heart and of conduct can be 
traced to them after the lapse of a short time. 
This was strikingly observable in the noted 
“religious revival” that took place in Ireland 
a few years ago, when, such was the fervor 
of the thousands brought under its influence, 
and the sudden change for the better of very 
many, that some good men were elated with 
the belief that a majority of the inhabitants 
of the northern part of the emerald isle were 
“converted.” But when the fire died out, 
but few—if any—live coals could be found 
among the embers. 

The Methodists have had large experience 
in this direction, and we believe not a few of 
their influential members are now discoun- 
tenancing these sensational meetings. 

We are fully satisfied such meetings could 
not take place among Friends, were those 
who assembled brought under the regulating 
influence of the scriptural and spiritual reli- 
gion we profess, and did none attempt to take 
part in the services but such as were anoint- 
ed, and qualified by the Head of the Church 
to baptize into the life and power of Truth. 
It is only within a short time, since the stan- 
dard of ministry and the preparation and 
qualification therefor, have been greatly low- 
ered to correspond with the modified quaker- 
ism now prevalent, that such meetings have 
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been heard of as being conducted by Friends; 
and time will determine their value. 


We have received a copy of “A Sketch 
Map of the Nile Sources and Lake Region of 
Central Africa;’ showing Dr. Livingstone’s 
recent discoveries and Stanley’s route in 
search of him. The map is about eleven by 
fifteen inches in size, embracing the country 
between sixteen degrees south and ten de- 
grees north latitudes, and from twenty to 
forty degrees east longitude. It is neatly 
got up, the engraving and coloring being well 
executed. How nearly correct it may be we 
confess ourselves not qualified to decide, but 
we have no reason to doubt its being in ac- 
cordance with the knowledge obtained by the 
discoveries of modern travellers on the conti- 
nent of Africa. 

It is for sale by T. Ellwood Zell, No. 17 
North 6th Street, Philadelphia. Price twenty- 
five cents. 


The Clerk of “Kansas Yearly Meeting” 
has kindly sent us a copy of its printed min- 
utes ; from which it appears that the meeting 
was opened at Lawrence on the 11th of the 
10th month last, and concluded its sessions on 
the 17th. Much business incident to the be- 
ginning of such a meeting, was transacted ; 
the standing committees now common in 
many of the Yearly Meetings were appoint- 
ed. There appears to have been a pretty 
large number in attendance, and harmony 
and good feeling are represented to have pre- 
vailed. A minute informing of the establish- 
ment of “ Kansas Yearly Meeting” was direct- 
ed to be sent to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The “Christian Worker,” speaking of the 
Yearly Meeting, says: ‘One rather new 
feature we observed, that of admitting re- 
porters for the different secular papers, who 
were present taking notes of the proceedings.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forr1gn.—The political situation in France is repre- 
sented to be critical. A small majority of the Assem- 
bly favor the establishment of a liberal constitutional 
monarchy, but any measures looking towards such a 
step meet with the strenuous opposition of the Repub- 
licans, both Conservatives and Radicals. These dis- 
cordant elements were brought into activity by a motion 
to condemn Gambetta’s inflammatory speeches and 
radicalism. On the 28th Dufaure, Minister of Justice, 
made a speech, defending President Thiers and coun- 
selling conciliation. He concluded by submitting a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a committee 
whose duty it shall be to draw up a law regulating pub- 
lic powers and prescribing the conditions of ministerial 
responsibility. On the next day Thiers eloquently ad- 
dressed the House for an hour and a half. He acknow- 
ledged the Assembly’s sovereign constitutional power, 
condemned socialist doctrines, and impressively affirm- 
ed his belief in religion. He admitted that he was 
personally in favor of a constitutional monarchy, but 
added; “The monarchy is impossible ; we have a Re- 
public. Let us make it conservative.” After a long 
and excited debate, the Assembly by a vote of 370 to 
334 approved the resolution proposed by Dufaure. On 
the following day, however, the Assembly, by a vote of 
305 to 299, censured the government for receiving the 
addresses of municipal councils during the present con- 
troversy. Le Franc, Minister of the Interior, then 
tendered his resignation, which was accepted. The 
resignation of all the ministers was then offered. Two 
Cabinet Councils, each of long duration, were held on 
the first inst. After full deliberation upon the situa- 
tion, Thiers finally agreed to remain in the Presidency 
if the ministers would withdraw their resignations. 
The latter consented to the President’s proposal. 

Mary Somerville, the celebrated mathematician and 
writer on astronomy and physical geography, died on 
the 2d inst., aged 92 years. ’ 

The steamship Dalmatian, from Liverpool for the 


Mediterranean, has been wrecked, and thirty-five per- 
sons, passengers and crew, lost. 


structive to shipping and was attended with consider- 
able loss of life. 


gas companies of London have struck work, ostensibly 
because two of their number were unjustly discharged. 
The companies warn the public to use as little gas as 
possible until the trouble is ended. 


the country reform bill, by a vote of 285 to 91, but the 
Upper House has continued unyielding in its opposi- 
tion. 
raised twenty-five landowners, generals and officials to 
the peerage, in order to create a majority in favor of 
the proposed law. 


his recovery is expected. Spain continues disturbed 
both by Carlists and disaffected Republicans. 
ous collisions with the government forces occur, some 
of which are attended with much bloodshed. 


raging in Khiva. 

contradiction of the report telegraphed from Paris to 
London, that Manteuffel, Commander of the German 
forces in France, has received orders to concentrate his 
forces in case of certain contingencies. 
tends no interference with the internal affairs of France. 
1865, 91}; 1867, 94; ten-forties, 88}. 

93a10d.; Orleans, 10} a 103d. 

last week numbered 261, including 75 children under 
two years. 
croup, 9 old age. 


53 were from small pox. 


the 29th ult., after several weeks illness. 
his 62nd year. 
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Cuba in defiance of our laws. He again calls attention! 
to the alarming falling off in the carrying trade of thi 
United States, which has been going on for the past ter 
or twelve years, and urges Congress to give the subjec| 
serious consideration, and devise some means for 1 
recovery. Many other important topics are brough’ 
into view by the President. 4 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotation 
on the 2d inst. New York.— American gold, 112% 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 1163; ditto, 1867, 116; ditto, 5 pe 
cents, 108%. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.35 ; State extre 
$7.10 a $7.35; finer brands, $7.50 a $12.50. No. 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.50; No. 3 Chicago, $1.46 
red western, $1.70; white Michigan, $2. Oats, 52— 
55 cts. Western mixed corn, 64 cts.; yellow, 653 cts. 
southern white, 70 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cot 
ton, 194 a 204 cts. for uplands and New Orleans 
Superfine flour, $4.25 a £5.25; extras, $5.62 a $6.25 
finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. Western red wheat, $1.7! 
a $1.80; amber, $1.85 a $1.90; white, $1.95 a $2.1 
Rye, 80.a 90 cts. Yellow corn, 65 cts. Oats, 42 a 4 
cts. Smoked hams, 144 a 16 cts. Lard, 8} a 8} cts 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenu 
Drove-yard reached about 2,000 head. Extra sold e 
74 a 8 cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 6 a 7} cts., an 
common 4a 5} cts. Good sheep sold at 53 a 63 ¢€ 
per Ib. gross, and fair to middling at 43 a 5} ct 
Receipts 15,000. About 5,000 hogs sold at $6 a $6.5 
per 100'lbs. net. Baltimore.—Western red wheat, $1. 
a $1.85. Mixed western corn, 62 cts.; southern whit 
57 a 61 cts. Oats, 42 a 48 cts. Chicago.—Spring ex 
flour, $5.75 a $6.75; superfine, $3 a $3.75. No. 
spring wheat, $1.18; No. 2, $1.10; No. 3, 99 cts. 
$1.01. No. 2 mixed corn, 31 cts. No. 2 oats, 24 ct 
Cincinnatii—Family flour, $7.35 a $7.50. Red whes 
$1.52 a $1.57. Old corn, 44 cts.; new, 41 cts. Ry 
68 a 70 cts. Lard, 74a 73 cts. 


The late storm in the British Channel was very de- 


All the stokers employed by four or five of the largest 


The Lower House of the Prussian Diet has passed 


To overcome the difficulty the Emperor has 


The health of the King of Spain has improved, and 


Numer- 


A St. Petersburg dispatch states that the cholera is 


The German government authorizes an emphatic 


Germany in- 
London, 12th mo. 2d.—Consols 92. U.S. sixes, 
Liverpool. — Breadstuffs steady. Uplands cotton, 
Unrrep Srares.—The interments in Philadelphia 


There were 50 deaths of consumption, 12 


In Boston last week there were 176 deaths, of which FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 

Physician and Superintendent—Josnua H. Wort 
in@Ton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. ! 


Horace Greeley, the distinguished journalist, died on 
He was in 


The U. S. Postmaster General, in a letter to the 
Prussian Director General of Posts, states that the 
number of women employed in the postal service of the 
United States is not large, and probably does not ex- 
ceed 700 in all; their employment being restricted to 
the positions of postmistress, clerks in local post-oftices, 
and clerks in the General Post-Office Department. The 
Postmaster says that the women employed discharge 
their duties to the general acceptance of the depart- 
ment, and that there is a growing public sentiment in 
the United States favoring the employment of women 
in clerical and other duties which can be as appro- 
priately discharged by women as by men. 

The regular army of the United States consists of 
31,440 men, including 2,104 commissioned officers. 

The number of sailing vessels and ocean steamers 
belonging to the United States is 7,512, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 2,680,163. Great Britain has 21,720 
yessels with 7,850,492 tons, 

The public debt of the United States on the first inst., 
less cash in the Treasury, was $2,160,568,030. The 
decrease during the Eleyenth month was $1,198,230. 

The third session of the Forty-second Congress con- 
vened on the 2d inst., with a large attendance in both 
Houses. A joint resolution was passed unanimously 
directing that a record be made in the journals of Con- 
gress of appreciation for the eminent services and per- 
sonal purity and worth of Horace Greeley, and the sad 
impression created by his death. : 

The annual message of President Grant was pre- 
sented and read. It contains a comprehensive and 
condensed review of the condition, progress and pro- 
spects of the country, and of its wants in the way of 
legislation. The Indian policy of the administration 
has, says the President, been as successful as its most 
ardent friends anticipated within so shortatime. It 
will be maintained without any change, excepting such 
as further experience may show to be necessary to ren- 
der it more efficient. The result of the Geneva arbitra- 
tion and the decision of the German umpire on the San 
Juan question are adverted to. He transmits official 
copies of the awards, and says that he has forwarded 
letters of thanks to the three friendly powers who acted 
on the occasion. The war in Cuba is referred to at 
some length as raging the same now as for the last four 
He 


Diep, on the 19th of Twelfth mo. 1871, Race 
MILER, in the 69th year of her age, a member 
Flushing Monthly Meeting of Friends, Belmont C 
Ohio. Her friends believe that to her the language 
applicable, “Blessed are the merciful, for they sh 
obtain mercy.” dl 
, at his residence in Camden, N. J., on the 4 
day of Eleventh mo. 1872, CHARLES C. GASKILL, 
the 83d year of his age. Of this beloved Friend it m 
be truly said, that through submission to the power 
Divine Grace, he became a self-denying follower 
Christ, and a conspicuous and worthy example amo 
men, of integrity and uprightness. He was unswervi 
in his attachment and adherence to the principles 
the Christian religion as held by true Friends from t 
beginning, and died as he lived in the faith and hope 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. W- 
the faculties of his mind preserved clear to the last, 
was permitted to experience, through the mercy of G 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, that death had no sting, 1 
the grave any victory. ‘Mark the perfect man, 2 
behold the upright for the end of that man is 
“The salvation of the righteous is of the Lord.” 
, on the morning of the 15th ult., CARoLINE 
SmiruH, widow of the late Morris Smith, in the 68 
year of her age, a member and elder of the Mon 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Having bs 
made willing in early life to take up the cross dz 
and follow Christ in the regeneration, she became 
example of meekness, simplicity and godly sinceri 
In the early part of her protracted and suffering ill 
she endured much poverty of spirit, and under an hv 
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ing before her death she expressed that she felt al 


in the ni 


slavery, but thus far without result, and he regrets the)/asI do.” “ 
fact that citizens of the United States own slaves in| death of his 


